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GERD, THE HAWK, AND THE ICE CHURCH IN 
IBSEN'S BRAND 

In my experience with Ibsen's Brand as a piece of literature 
for intensive study, I have found that Gerd and the Ice Church, 
and also the Hawk, are of very great assistance in bringing the 
drama vividly before the mind of the student, and in elucidat- 
ing many of its difficulties of interpretation. This means that 
these things are symbols, although it might easily be argued 
that Gerd, whose origin is told with so much detail, is too human 
to be viewed as a symbol. In his work entitled Iconoclasts, 
James Huneker says of Ibsen's symbols: "Technically we 
know that the Norwegian dramatist employs his symbols as a 
means of illuminating the devious acts and speech of his 
humans." This is exactly what Gerd, the Ice Church, and the 
Hawk do in Brand. But Ibsen's symbols are not always so 
palpable and tangible as they are in Brand. I instance "the 
white horses" in Rosmersholm. 

Though Gerd may seem all-zu-menschlich to be a symbol, 
she plainly does serve as such, and was so conceived in Ibsen's 
mind, which may be proved by reference to the long narrative 
poem known as Den Episke Brand, upon which Ibsen was at 
work before he wrote the poetic drama Brand. In the narrative 
poem, her significance appears in the following lines: 

Iskirken gik hun till. Et Fust fra Braeen, 
et Gufs af Snerog og af Isslagsvejr 
han tyktes kjende, da hun stod ham nser. 
Hun kom fra Sneen og hun gik til Sneen. 

Alt stod for ham i Skjxr af denne Kulde. 

Han saa sin Hjembyggds Liv, dens Dos, dens Kamp, 

som gjenneiq Sldret af en Rimfrosts Damp; 

og det var tvers igjennem den, han skulde. 

This is plain enough. She represents the cold snowfields of 
Ibsen's native land, whose people, in the poet's own words: 

.... rakte mig den landflugts-stav, 
den soigens bylt, de angstens rappe s&ler. 
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Or, as a Norwegian critic, Just Bing, interprets it: 

"The snow is her world, the eternal snow which at last is to bury Brand, 
— ike terrible symbol of heartlessness."^ 

Here Gerd is plainly a symbol. Nothing is said of her human 
origin, though this might have been indicated if the poem had 
been completed, which it apparently never was. 

Now, although conceived as a symbol, Gerd is not, in the 
drama, "the terrible symbol of hearties sness." She does not 
represent the coldness of Mother Norway to the poet. That 
rdle is, in the drama, transferred to the Mother. When Brand 
sees her approaching, after his long absence from the home, he 
exclaims: 

Hvilket iskoldt bameminde, 
hvilket gufs fra hjem og fjord 
drysser rim om denne kvinde, — 

diysser vserre rim herinde ? 

Nidens Gud! Det er min mor! 

Before we leave Gerd as she appears in the narrative poem, 
it should be noted that she is not accompanied by the Hawk. 

As we get into the heart of the drama, we find that Gerd 
appears in quite a different rdle from the one she plays in the 
narrative poem. I say again, "as we get into the heart of the 
drama." For in //ie^rsi act Gerd appears only as a half -crazed 
Gypsy girl, pursued by an hallucination, — a hawk, which 
Brand cannot see. She is merely introduced to the reader, — 
which is dramatically correct. Her appearance, however, 
heightens the dramatic effectiveness of the scene. Incidentally 
she mentions the Ice Church, which, as a dramatic device, the 
reader has a right to expect foreshadows something that is to 
become of significance in the fate of the hero. And he will not 
be disappointed. The reader is led to feel also that the church 
in the valley will come in for consideration in the drama. I 
used to think that Brand's words to Gerd: "Guds fred med dig," 
represented a foreboding in Brand that he was to be myste- 
riouslyand sympatheticallyassociated with this strange creature. 

' Jitst Bing: Henrik Ibsen, p. 37. 
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But I cannot now feel that there is any element of foreshadow- 
ing, in a sympathetic sense, in these words, particularly in 
view of the closing words of the act, where Gerd represents 
the last of the words of the well-known triplet: letsind, slapsind, 
vildsind, followed by Brand's emphatic pronunciamento: 

Til kamp pk tvers, til kamp pi langs 
mod denne trippelalliansi 

Brand certainly harangues against the letsind of Einar and 
Agnes, and the slapsind of the peasantry. But Gerd drops out 
of the trilogy — which is never again alluded to, and she is not 
later denounced by Brand. This last passage of the first act 
has always seemed to me a weak spot in the drama, and might 
well have been eliminated. It has, however, a sort of rhetorical 
dash and vigor that apparently caused Ibsen to withold his 
pruning-hook. 

In the second act, while Brand and Agnes are crossing the 
stormy fjord, Gerd appears on an adjacent mountain-side, 
uttering a wild shriek that pierces the din of the storm, then 
laughs and hoots at Brand. A spectator on the shore observes 
that 

Hun blaeser i et bukkehom 
og kaster sten som koglekom. 

I have thought that Gerd's appearance in this act was intended 
merely to give the scene a wild, uncanny touch, and thus 
intensify its dramatic effectiveness. If it has any profounder 
significance, I have not fathomed it. 

This point, however, occurs to me: Possibly it might not be 
ridiculous to suggest that Gerd, having no sympathy for the 
church in the valley, has, wild creature of instinct that she is, 
no sympathy with Brand's mission of mercy — namely, to 
shrive the man who has slain his own child to prevent it from 
starving to death. Even Brand, as appears in the monologue 
that immediately succeeds his visit, doubts the justice of his 
efforts. 

In the first two acts, therefore, we see that Gerd is not 
materially different from the Gerd of the narrative poem. But 
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in the third act she assumes a different rdle. She no longer 
represents the heartlessness of the author's native land. She 
becomes mysteriously allied with Brand's fate. She appears 
in all five acts only in conjunction with Brand. She is intellec- 
tually suggestive, yet strangely enigmatical. Herford speaks 
of her as "clearly a spiritual sister of that spectral second self of 
the poet, in Pa vidderne. 

But we must not lose sight of the practical question of the 
significance of Gerd, the Hawk, and the Ice Church for the 
student of Brand. Even in the first two acts the student 
will easily perceive that she is a creature who "dwells alone, 
tameless and loveless, scorning human ties and human im- 
pulses." But as she appears in the third act, where Brand has 
determined to leave the valley, — in other words, the place 
where he has solemnly vowed to remain to atone for his mother's 
guilt, one is mystified by her words. The lines of the poem are 
certainly vague and misty. It is not, in my opinion, possible 
to give a literal interpretation of them. But they convey a 
general impression; they intensify dramatically Brand's decision 
to leave his post of duty, — to forsake his social mission. In 
the wild flight of her imagination she sees the minister de- 
serting the church in the valley, and in the defeat of this 
church, she sees glory for her Ice Church. She tempts and 
entices Brand: 

Vil du vaere med, sa kom; 
bygdens kirke star jo torn. 

There is something fascinating to Brand in her description. 
But she inadvertently impresses upon Brand that the child 
has become an idol, and the result is that Brand decides to 
remain at the post of duty. And yet the reader feels that 
in spirit Brand has forsaken his post, that he has rebelled 
against the spirit of love — human charity — as exemplified by 
the character of Agnes. 

Although, as I have said, Gerd's words are enigmatical, at 
this point the reader revolts at Brand's decision, and feels the 
kinship between Brand and Gerd, and that Gerd is the symboli- 
cal foreshadowing of what Brand will be, and where he will 
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end, if he banishes human aflfection from his heart, and persists 
in his motto, intet eller alt. For this motto slays the love life, 
severs all human ties, and leads to the Ice Church, where there 
are no human beings — only Gerd, who has in a Uteral sense, 
by virtue of race, environment, and natural endowment 
renounced all natural human association. 

It needs but a suggestion to the student to lead him to the 
conclusion that Brand's parentage and early environment are 
not unlike Gerd's; both are the children of loveless marriages. 
And it is but a step further to a realization of the fact that there 
is a revolutionary element in Brand that is akin to a similar 
spirit in Gerd. And so when Brand decides to remain in the 
valley, and, by so doing, sacrifices his child, the student easily 
comprehends that Brand has taken a long step toward the Ice 
Church, the haunt of Gerd. 

When in Act IV, Brand refuses to respect Agnes's memories 
and mementoes of her dead child, and thus in a false sense of 
duty roots out her mother-love, stifles her emotional life — 
which means death — then, too a Gypsy woman appears who 
suggests Gerd, and who drives Brand, as in Act III, to take 
another long stride toward the Ice Church. 

In this scene the author evidently did not dare, for dramatic 
reasons, to let Gerd appear under a roof. Or perhaps it was 
for the purely artistic reason that Gerd would not have sufl&ced 
in making the great tragic scene that he did make, — surely the 
most poignant one of the drama, — and for which he needed 
another mother, — just such a mother as is here depicted. The 
student is likely to inquire who this entirely new character in 
this great scene is. The only possible answer must be extracted 
from Brand's words to himself when he sees her: 

Denne rost og disse trxk 
isner mig med anings-skraek! 

They surely indicate that he sees kinship between her and 
Gerd. Is it that of mother and daughter? Her fiery fulmina- 
tions against parson and magistrate do not lead one to think 
that she was the mistress of the man who had courted Brand's 
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mother in her youth — the man who "was as learned as four 
parsons," and whom the drama plainly pronounces the father 
of Gerd. One is therefore compelled to answer that in the 
frenzy of creation the author was more interested in making a 
great scene than in genealogical clearness. Ibsen was first and 
foremost a dramatist. 

At this point the student should be told that it is not 
strange that Ibsen introduced Gypsies in his drama, for there 
are many of them in Norway. Act IV reveals the fact that they 
were persecuted by the country officials, which will make it 
seem not unnatural that Gerd has her haunt in the mountains — 
on the outskirts of society. This will pave the way for an 
understanding of the Hawk, which is the symbol of organized 
society — of the law — which, in fact, persecutes the Gypsies, 
and, in essence, is a barrier to such a pronounced individualist 
as Brand. 

This leads to another parallelism between Brand and Gerd, 
and suggests a problem that Ibsen solved for himself in the 
writing of Brand. It can be stated briefly: Living in her 
mountain isolation, Gerd represents the quintessence of individ- 
ualism. Organized society demands concessions and com- 
promises of the individual. But Gerd looks upon the Hawk of 
the law as an enemy, and is at war with it. In a parallel way 
Brand wages war against all institutions, conventions, and 
compromises of the social order. When, forsaken and stoned 
by his parishioners, Brand staggers up the mountain side, he 
meets Gerd, armed with a rifle, in search of the Hawk, which 
Brand now acknowledges he, too, has seen. And when he learns 
from Gerd that he is in the Ice Church, he is startled, and longs 
to be a thousand miles away, "in the summer realms of life." 
He does not wish to be where his theories of life and human 
relations— his law of intet eller o//— have logically led him. He 
has no desire to sever his relations with normal human beings. 
Brand sees, — and Ibsen sees, — that there are limits to individual- 
ism. Now he can speak the name of Christ, and the priest 
of intet eller alt melts away, and a voice proclaims to him that 
God is "the God of Love." 
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By the aid of the symbolism of Gerd and the Ice Church, 
Brand's transformation seems entirely human; and the average 
student feels that it is natural and satisfying to his ethical 
instincts. And yet more than one great literary critic has 
belittled this phase of the drama. 

There is one other point that I must touch on. I have found 
it an obstacle to many students. 

On the last page of the drama, Gerd is represented as firing 
a rifle at the Hawk. The concussion starts an avalanche, 
which buries Brand and Gerd herself. Brand exclaims, as the 
avalanche approaches: 

Ja, hver slaegtens s5n tildSde 
dommes mi for slaegtens brdde! 

That indicates that Brand dies on account of his mother's 
guilt — on account of heredity. This conflicts with the idea 
that Brand's life came to a disastrous end in the Ice Church on 
account of the icy formula intet eller alt. Which view is the 
natural one to take? 

It is a fact that heredity is a prominent feature in the early 
part of the drama, but as is the case with Gerd's vildsind, the 
author loses sight of it. Suddenly, on the last page, two lines 
are devoted to it, as if the author had said to himself : I mustn't 
forget to say a word or two about heredity before I bring this 
drama to a close. 

Now my view is this: Brand shows that the author was 
getting interested in the question of heredity. In the early 
part of the drama he delivers an oration on the subject. His 
argument is not logical, but it is significant. It has no bearing 
on the ultimate fate of Brand in the drama; the motto intet 
eller alt determines that fate. But the author's fluttering around 
the question of heredity foreshadows tliat it will appear in a future 
drama. It came in Gengangere. 

Julius E. Olson 

University of Wisconsin 



